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THE TEMPERANCE GIRL. 

Female Influence: or the Temperance Girl. Written 
for the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and re- 
vised by the Committee of Publication. Boston: 
Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. Depository, 
No, 24 Cornhill. [Exrract.] 

Rosabella Morton, one day at the close of her 
school, ‘* told her large scholars, she wished each 
ofthem to search the Bible, and find out what it 
taught, and to commit such texts to memory, as 
related to abstinence from intoxicating drinks, the 
next Saturday morning, as that was the time she 
devoted to special instruction in morals and 
religion.” : 

When the school was arranged on Saturday, 
Rosabella called upon them to recite in course as 
theysat. The first repeated Proverbs 20: 1. ‘‘Wine 
isamocker, strong drink is raging; and whoso- 
ever is deceived thereby, is not wise.” 

Rosabella. You may proceed, without waiting 
to be asked for a text. 

Lucia. Proverbs 21: 17. 
wine and oil shall not be rich.’’ 

Maria. Proverbs 23: 29--32. ‘* Who hath 
Woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? 
who hath babbling? who hath wounds without 
cause? who hath redness of eyes? They that 
larry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an-adder.”’ 

The next day it rained hard, and Ralph Morton, 
with half a dozen boys of his age, (about four- 
leen,) were sent to school; most of the small chil- 
ten were detained at home, and Rosabella im- 
Proved the opportunity to interest all her large 
scholars in her favorite scheme, the temperance 
tause, and when they asked her to give out a 
Westion to the class, in Arithmetic, she proposed 
the followtng: ‘* Suppose a man at the age twen- 
lY-one commences drinking six cents worth of ar- 
fat spirit a day, and continues the practice till 
“ s sixty-one, how much, with the interest, will 

whole amount to?” The boys looked at each 

‘her with a sneer, and then at the girls, who 

a and simpering, took out their slates 

nM Went to work, expecting the sum total would 


**He that loveth 
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=|very great, when Henry Larcom, (son to the | fitted it in a state of life and strength. 

















turn out a paltry affair. But their surprise was 'to*be felt within the ample clothes which had once 
The boat’s 
Preceptor, and a visitor to one of the scholars,) | crew hastened back tothe Anicthyst, with this 
rose and said in an audible voice, ‘‘ The amount | miserable remnant of mortality; and so small was 
would be three thousand, five hundred, twenty-/itin bulk, that a lad of fourteen years of age, 











nine dollars and thirty-six cents!” 
Rosa. 

is willing to enter upon a course that will certainly 

produce as great or greater Joss than the man 


incurs who begins in this way; foritis the nature | 





}was able, with his own hands to lift it into the 
That is right. Now who of this school | ship. 


When placed on deck, it showed for the 


lirst time, to the astonishment of all, signs of re- 
maining life; it tried to move, and the next mo- 
ment uttered, in a hollow sepulchral tone, ‘There 


of spirit, to demand increasing quantity to satisfy | is another man.” 


the craving it originates. I knewa man, or rather 


I have seen him, who said he was obliged to put 


pepper into raw rum to warm his stomach, and 


The instant this was heard, Sir Michael order- 


ed the boat to shove off again for the wreck. The 
sea having now become somewhat smoother, they 


make it operate quick. He used to put rum into | succeeded this time in boarding the wreck; and 


his cider, and into his tea. 

Emilia. Where is he now, cousin? 

Rosa. His body has been in the drunkard’s 
grave for several years, and if you read the tenth 








in looking into the cub-house, they found two 
other human bodies, wasted like the one they had 
saved, to the very bones, but without the least 
spark of life remaining. 


They were sitting ina 


verse of the sixth chapter of the first of Corinthi- shrunk up posture; a hand of one resting ona tin 


ans, you will learn the doom of drunkards in the 
world to come. 

Emilia. (reads.) ‘‘ Nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God.”” A great many of 
these miserable creatures must perish then, for 
how many drunkards there are! 

Rosa. The number is very large, not less than 
thirty thousand victims of drunkenness die every 


year in the United States, and yet for years the | 


ranks of the drunkard were not thinned; in some 
places, they are now diminishing, though slowly, 
but in others they increase most fearfully. . And 
the only method to put a final stop to this waste 
of human life, that I know of, is, to enlist all the 
children in infant, common, and Sabbath schools, 
in favor of total abstinence; if this is done, the 
drunkards, and moderate drinkers will soon die, 


and leave the world free from this disgusting and | 


loathsome vice. Now, what I want of you, is, to 
have every boy and girl in this school and neigh- 
borhood, to unite, and by wise, and persevering 
efforts, induce your older brothers to join the 
temperance society, that Mr. Whittredge has got 
up,—or form one among themselves. 








pot, in which there was about a gill of water; and 
the hand of the other reaching to the deck, as if to 
regain a bit of raw salt beef of the size of a wal- 
nut, which had dropped fron its nerveless grasp. 
Unfortunate men! They had starved on their 
scanty store, till they had not strength remaining 
to lift the last morsel totheir mouths! ‘The boat’s 
crew having completed their melancholy survey, 
returned on board, where they found the attention 
of the ship’s company engrossed by the efforts 
made to preserve the generous skeleton, who 
seemed to have just life enough left, to breath the 
remembrance, that there was still another man, 
his companion in suffering, to be saved. 

Captain S. committed him to the special charge 
of the surgeon, who spared no pains which hu- 
manity or skill could suggest, to achieve the no- 
ble object of creating anew as it were, a fellow 
creature whom famine had stripped of almost 
every energy. At the end of three weeks more, 
the ‘‘ skeleton of the wreck” was seen walking on 
the deck of the Amethyst, and to the surprise of 
all who recollected that he had been lifted into the 
ship by the cabin boy, presented the stately figure 
of a man nearly six fect high! 








» NARRATIVE. 
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SKELETON OF THE WRECK. 

While Sir Michael Seymour was in command 
of the Amethyst frigate, and was cruising in the 
Bay of Biscay, the wreck of a merchant ship 
drove past. Her deck was above water; her 
lower mast alone standing. Not a soul could be 
seen on board; but there was a cub-house on 
deck, which had the appearance of having been 
recently patched with old canvass, and tarpauling, 
as if to afford shelter to some forlorn remnant of 
the crew. It blew at this time a strong gale; but 
Sir Michael, listening only to the dictates of hu- 
manity, ordered the ship to be put about, and sent 
off a boat with instructions to board the wreck, 
and ascertain whether there was any human being 
still surviving, whom the help of his fellow man 
might save from the grasp of death. The boat 
rowed towards the drifting mass, and while strug- 
gling with the difficulty of getting through a high 
running stream, close alongside, the crew shout- 
ing all the time as loud as they could, an object 
resembling in appearance a bundle of clothes was 
observed to roll out of the cub-house, against the 
lee shrouds of the mast. 

With the end of the boat hook they managed to 
get hold of it, and hauled it into the boat, when 
it proved to be the trunk of a man, bent head and 
knees together, and so wasted away, as scarcely 
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LEARNING. 


Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 


Extracts from a School Journal.—W0O. II. 


Dec.—We have often read to you in Mr, Ab- 
bott’s books, and you will remember he has a great 
deal to say upon confession of faults. We liave 
recorded in our journal this week, instances of two 
little girls; one who did not, and the other who 
did confess her fault. You can judge which of 
these you would like to imitate, if you should be 
placed in a similar situation. 

One of the French class who had not learned 
her lesson, was told to take her seat, and study. 
She remonstrated, saying she could not; that she 
wished to write. Her teacher still desired her to 
learn the lesson; but she took her seat and did as 
she chose. How strange! that when she has so 
often felt how pleasant it is to do right, she still 
chose to do wrong; but so it was. I remarked if 
any scholar was conscious they were doing what 
was not right, they might come to me. 

Instead of coming honestly, she stepped and 
took her French book and began to study, 

Jf she had come to her teacher and confessed 
her fault, she would have been happy. Now, 
perhaps she will never see that she has done wrong: 
perhaps she will never speak of her fault; perhaps 
she will forget it entirely; and so her teacher 
may; but will it pass unnoticed by Him, ‘‘ who 
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understandeth our thoughts afar off?” Do you 
say it 1s only a trifling offence—we are required 
you know to be faithful in that which is least, as 
well as in that which is much. Her character 
will become less beautiful, and 1 fear she may be 
‘more likely to do wrong again. 

This little girl was eight years old; the other 
of whom I shall speak, is four years older, and I 
allow she should have been wiser. 

While engaged in hearing a recitation, I was 
requested to assist a young lady about asum. I 
desired her to employ herself until f was disen- 
gaged; but before that time arrived, the hour for 
recess came, and sums and lessons were forgotten 
in a game of ** Prisoner’s Bar.” Directly upon 
coming in, ‘the Grecian history class’ was called, 
which consisted of three lovely girls, who never 
necded reproof for bad lessons. One of them 
lingered at the fire until reminded she was wasting 
time. She came reluctantly to her place; just 
then the young lady renewed her request, for as- 
sistance in ciphering—it was afforded, which gave 
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which are suited to their happiness; but all the 
care of this little girl, at the death of her parents, 
devolved upon an aged grandmother. 

She was an old lady, whose management of her 
own chillren had been excellent, but age brings | 
its infirmities along with it; sometimes it blunts 
our quick perceptions of what is the most proper 
course, anda natural affection overstepsthe delicate 
bounds of reason, It is to be regretted, that this 
was rather too much the case with Agatha’s de- 
voted grandmother. The cloud of discontent that 
sometimes gathered over her youthful brow, be- 
cause some favored want was not supplied as soon 
as anticipated, led her grandmother to hasten to 
relieve it—and if a tear was ever provoked, how- 
ever needless the cause, our aged friend immedi- 
ately settled the discontent by some new scheme 
of pleasure. 

The bright and. happy children of the village, 
used to stop on their way to, and from school, to 
procure a cooling draught of water from ‘‘ grand- 
mother’s well,” as it was called; and generally find- 











the little girl in the class occasion to remark rath- 
er petulantly, ‘I thought you did not wish the 
scholars to waste their time, and now you are 
making us wait.” 
thought it not best to take notice of it at the time. 
When I returned to the class, Frances, for that 


|carry something to divert her. 


I was grieved at this, but; 


ing Agatha cross and ill-tempered, they would 
Henry W. gave 
her his new little wagon, and often drew her about 
ithe yard after school; and Sophia his sister once 
| gave her, upon her birthday, a fine rocking-horse. 


| These presents were only valued a day’s length, 


was the name of the little girl, was busy with a) and then her pampered appetite craved something 
child who sat beside her, and the question, ‘“* How} else. She was not half as happy as the poorer 
is Greece divided?” fell unheeded by her, though | children of the village, whose little wants no in- 
at the head of the class; it was put to the next, and | dulgence supplied. And as she grew older, the 
the answer recalled her attention—question after | effect of early indulgence upon her disposition, 


question was put to her in her turn, and from motives 
not entirely understood by her teacher, she declined 
answering, while the other two girls recited with 
much animation the whole of the lesson. Then | 
the French class was called, to which she com-| 
monly came with much alacrity, but now she came | 
not—she sat motionless on her seat with her face 
averted and partially concealed with her hand. 
You may well imagine that the teacher was not 
indifferent to all this. No, she was trying to 
imagine what might be passing inthe mind of this ; 
usually good and happy child, and how she could 
administer reprvof in the most salutary manner. | 
Upon reflection, I wrote a note to her, explaining | 


the impropriety of her conduct, and telling her | — 


how much pair it had given me; telling her also | 
that I should not resort to any punishment, as she | 
had made herself more unhappy than any punish-} 
ment I might inflict coulddo. | left her, uncertain 
whether she felt any penitence for her faults. | 


‘their wants. 


order to be restored to health; so whatever may 
not conduce to your wishes, will in the end often 


/never have given you. 


led her to be overbearing, hard-hearted, and even 
cruel. Her grandmother died. Agatha lost her | 








‘friend, who always supplied her wants, and it is | 


needless to add, her place was never supplied to | 
her. Children do not know wnat is best for them, 
when they desire a friend, who will supply all 
Self-denial is often needful. You 
know we all take the bitter pill, when sick, ia 


procure you the happiness that indulgence would 


[Juventle Repository. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE EDWARD AND HIS FATHER. 
"© We love him because he first loved us.’’ 


Little Edward one morning, climbed up on his 


Twelve o’clock came and the scholars were dis- | father’s knee, and very pleasantly put his arm 
missed, but Frances lingered as if reluctant to | around his, father’s neck, and laid his head upon 
part from her teacher in displeasure; after waiting | his bosom, and remained so for several minutes 





a few moments, she came and handed her sjate, | Without saying a word. 


{ 


upon which she had written the following. ‘ My 
dear Miss W I am very sorry for my improper 
conduct this morning. [| will try to break myself 
of my bad habit of impatience.” She then darted 
away, casting a look behind, to catch her teach- 
er’s smile of approbation—the clouds of sadness 
moved from her brow, and she went home looking 
relieved and happy. 








THE NURSERY. 


THE LITTLE PET. 

And what is a ‘‘pet?’? I hear some children 
inquire. It is a child, who is induiged in all 
its wishes, so that every thing it sees, or thinks 
of, that it wants, is given it by the fond guardian, 
who has the care of it. 

Methinks I hear some children exclaim, ‘* How 
delightful it must be, then, to be the pet of a whole 
family!’’ But, instead of being desirable, my young 
friends, it is the very worst thing which could be- 
fall you, to be so treated. One want occasiuns 
others; the mind is never satisfied with what it has, 
but is constantly looking for something it has not. 

Agatha Williams was a ‘‘ pet” of this kind. 
She had no kind parents to teach her self-denial; 
that is, withholding things we desire, & which it is 
improper we should have, this is often best for young 
people who are inexperienced in these things 





At length his father said 
to him, pol 
** What makes you do so, 


| Edward. 
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my son? 
I love you, Papa, and I want to be 
‘with you. . 

Father. What makes you love Papa so much 
just now, my dear boy, you played round yesterday 


and railways, and steamboats with your books, and 
Papa was in the room all the time, but you did 
not come to sit with him then. 

E. Il know it, Pa, but 1 wanted to play then, 
and Pa gave me horses and books to play with, and 
let me run round him, with little Alfred, and 
showed me how to make arailway, and that makes 


a long time, with your horses, and made houses |° 


Who else is good to you besides Papa? 
Manima. 

And do you love Mamma? 

Yes, very much. 

And who else is good to you? 

Miss C. She teaches me to read, and 


bes bs 


gives me good books, and in the summer, she 
used to talk with me about the pretty flowers. 


F. And who else is good to you, my dear? 
E. Little Alfred; he lets me take his horse 


sometimes, and when I wawt to make a great 
steamboat he gives me all his books. 


F. Is God kind to you, Edward. 

E. Yes, Pa, he keeps me and brother Alfred 
all night when we are asleep, and keeps us well 
all day, so that we can read and play and ride. 

F. And what do you love to do for him? 

E. 1 love to kneel down with Pa and Ma, and 
Alfred and pray to him, and thank him for all the 
good things he gives us. * 

F. Yes dear, and you must ask him to forgive 
all the naughty things you have done, and teli him 
youaresorry for them, and you must do so no more. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
The Child’s Argument on the Existence of Evil, 


Edward. Where are you going, Papa, with 
your cloak on, and your handkerchief round 
your face? 

Father. Iam going to ride away, my son. 

E. May I go with you, Papa? 

[And little Alfred sprang up from his play, and 
ran up to his father. } 

Alfred. And I too? will you carry both boys, 
Papa? 

F. No, my dear boys, don’t you see how the 
wind blows and how the snow flies. Look out at 
the window and see the horse; he is covered with 
snow, and the snow will cover you, if you go out 


to-day. 

E. It ought not to snow, Papa,when we want 
to ride. 

F. It is wrong to say so, my dear, you ought 


not-to want to ride when it snows. If no snow 
came, we could not ride in the sleigh at all; no, 
not when the weather is pleasant. Come out with 
Pa, my children into the yard, and see how un- 
pleasant it is. 

[They walked out into the yard and stood a few 
moments facing the wind, and then began to 
sigh, and say, | 

O Pa the snow flies in my eyes. I want to goin. 

[And they went into the house and brushed the 
snow off from their clothes, and sat down by 
\ the fire. 

E. Must it always be so bad, Papa, to make 
snow for us to ride on? 

F. Yes, my dear, this is the way that God 
imakes good sleighing for us. 

E. Come Alfred, let us go back to our play, 
and let it snow a great deal, and then when the 
sun shines we shall have a pleasant ride. 








MORALITY. 
ORDER. 
Preserve order, even in the smallest things. 
Emily Erskine was a very industrious little 
girl. She was always employed, either sewing, 
reading, or playing. You would never see her 

















me love him. 

F. \s Papa good to you, my son. 

E. Yes, Pa. 

F. What else does he do for you, and for 
little Alfred and George, besides play with you. 

E. He gets the Youth’s Companwon for me that 
has pictures of good children in it, and stories 
about the little wren’s nest, and the little boy that 
gave away his cake to the poor hungry children, 
and he carries us outto ride in the sleigh in 
pleasant weather, and gets me good clothes, and 
books, and every thing to make me happy. 

F. And do you love Papa, because he is good 
to you, my dear? 


E. Yes, Pa, 








ilounging about, or leaning upon her elbows, look- 
jing out of the window, when there was nothing to 
be seen; nor picking her teeth with her needle, 
when she had her sewgng in her hands, as many idle 
little girls do. Yet she had one fault, that would 
frequently produce all the evils of laziness, and 
make her almost as useless to society, as the most 
indolent girl in it. 
She was very negligent, and entirely wanting 
m perseverance. She would often begin to make 


{ 


a dress for her doll, cut it out, and fix it very 
neatly, and sit very busily working upon it for 
some time; but if, by any circumstance, she was 
obliged to leave it unfinished, she seldom remem- 
bered to take it again. 





It would remain in ber 
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pasket, with many an unfinished piece of work, ! 
and tangled skein of thread. | 
much inconvenience from this habit; but not enough 
to make her carrect it. 

One day, when Emily was about ten years | 
old, she heard her mother, and some of her| 


life. She therefore did not make any further ob- 


hour of family prayer, 


Se eeeeeinstnemmecns — 


drawer. These were to be restored to order, 


She often suffered | servation, but reminded her that it was now the before the work was completed. But Emily had 


learned much, in two days. She put her little 


Emily, being an obedient child, left her employ-/ basket aside, and cheerfully joined her parents in 


ment at once. 
cept and example, that this duty ought not to be 


She had been taught, both by pre-, the study. 


At noon, when she returned from school, she 


friends, talking of an absent lady; praising her | neglected for anything. To read a portion of the took her basket and sat beside her mother, while 


. . | 
neatness and persevering industry. One lady | 


observed, that she believed she could accomplish | in the words which he taught his disciples to use | order, 


Holy Word, and to address our Heavenly Father, 


she endeavored to put its contents into exact 


The needles were soon assorted, accord- 


twice as much work in a day, as any other per-| when they prayed, opens our minds to receive ing to their sizes, and placed neatly onthe leaves 
good influences from Him, and makes us re-/of her needle-book; but, oh dear! the sewing 


son she knew; and she believed the grand secret 
lay, in the exact order, in which everything in 
her house was kept. Go to her drawer, or her 
work-table at any time, and you will find every- 
thing as it should be. You will never find her 
thimble lying out of place, balls of thread half 
wound, or skeins of sewing silk in a tangle, the 
tape needle in one place, and the needle-book in 
another. But you will find everything has an 
appropriate place, and every thing is in its place. 
If there are twenty articles of work, they are all 
done up in separate parcels; all that belongs to 
each article neatlyfFolled or foldedtogether. She 
never has to wasf#time, in hunting for her work, 
her needle, thre&, or scissors. 

Emily listened very attentively, and thought of 
her own disordered work-drawer. She thought, 
‘Oh dear! when I want my scissors, or needle- 
book, they are almost always tangled in my tape, 
or so twisted with the loose thread, that it takes 
me a long time to get them free. I don’t know 
how many thimbles I have lost, because I did not 
take care to put them safely away.” 

One of the ladies said, she thought it a proof 
of a well ordered mind to have all external things 
so orderly; but she could not keep her things 
well arranged, for she had so long indulged her- 
self in throwing every thing into her drawers, that 
she found the habit too strong to be broken. 
Emily looked at her with astonishment; for her 
mother had told her that no habit was so strong, 
that it could not be corrected, when we truly de- 
sire to correct it, because it is wrong. 

After she went to bed, she thought of the con- 
versation, and resolved that she would at once 
set about putting her drawers and trunk in 
neat order, and try to keep them so. The next 
morning she arose very early, and commenced her 
plan of reform. 

On Emily’s seventh birth-day, her mother 
had given her a neat new bureau, and told her, 
that she was now to take the entire care of her 
clothes, after Patty, the laundry maid, had brought 
them to her room. She told her which drawer 
was most convenient for the different articles, and 
showed her how to arrange them to the most 
advantage. Emily promised to do as her mother 
desired her. And indeed, she always did lay 
them in at first, very smoothly; but if she at any 
time wanted what lay at the bottom of the drawer, 
she would draw it out heedlessly, and leave the 
whole in a tumbled state. 

Now when she heard, that neatness was a 
proof that the mind was orderly, she thought 
hers must be dreadfully disordered. Though she 
did not exactly understand what constituted an 
orderly mind, yet she knew it was something 
good, and that its opposite was something very bad. 
She therefore resolved to have a thorough reform. 

Instead of beginning by degrees, and restoring 
one part to order at first, she chose to do the 
whole at once; and when her mother went into 
her room in the morning, she found Emily sur- 
rounded by articles of all kinds, in one mass of 
confusion. ‘‘ What are you about, my dear 
child?”? she exclaimed. Emily told her, that 
she was going to put her things into order. 
“And did you think, Emily, that it was necessary 
first to reduce them.to this utter and dismal con- 
fusion??? ‘* Why I thought mamma, that I 
would empty my drawers, and dust them nicely, 
and then lay my clothes in smooth, and try to 
keep them so.”? Her mother thought she would 
be weary long before she finished. But she also 
thought she might gain experience, which would 





be of use to herself and others, ali the rest of her 


member that it is from Him alone, we receive all 
the power we have, to do anything. She there- 


silk and thread! It was a tedious business to 


disentangle them. Her mother encouraged her 


fore cheerfully followed her mother to her father’s; to persevere; and Emily kept her patience. 


study; then ate her breakfast, amd with a light 
heart went to school. : 

When she returned home, she ‘almost for the 
first time in her life, re-commenced the work she 
had left unfinished. She labored like asilk-worm 
for several hours, and still her task was far from 
being completed. At length she grew so weary 
that she went to her mother’s room, looking very 
sad. ‘*Oh dear mother,” said she, ‘‘ I shall nev- 
er get my things in order. I am afraid that my 
mind is not in order.”’ ‘That is very likely, my 
dear,” replied Mrs. Erskine, with a smile; ‘* for 
when the mind is perfectly in order, love to the 
Lord, and love to our neighbors, are its ruling 
motives. These cannot be acquired at once, for 


we have many selfish feelings to be removed. It |’ 


must be done ‘ by little and little.’ And so it is with 
everything; no reformation can be effected in a 
moment. If you had begun your work with mod- 
eration, it would not have been half as difficult. 
You should have taken one drawer to-day, and 
another to-morrow, and so on until you had ar- 
ranged them all. You would then have avoided 
all this confusion, and not have felt half as tired 
and disconsolate. But I advise you to leave this 
work now; and put your things into a basket until 
to-morrow.”” 

This advice did not much raise Emily’s spirits, 
though she was glad to leave the work. She had 
so seldom taken the same piece of work a second 
time, that the task seemed truly formidable. But 
when she remembered all the advantages said to 
arise from order, she did not allow herself to be 
sorry. She resolved that she would endeavor in 
future not to let her.things get into such confusion. 

Mrs. Erskine had an engagement to visit a friend 
a few miles from the city, that afternoon, and she 
invited Emily to accompany her. It took the 
poor little girl much longer than usual to get 
ready; for some of her things were replaced in 
the bureau, while others remained in the confusion 
of the basket. After a while, however, she was 
ready. Her kind mother waited with great pa- 
tience, because she believed her child was learn- 
ing an important lesson, and cne that she would 
not soon forget. 

They had a delightful ride into the country. 
When they arrived at Mr. Percival’s, they found 
a pleasant party assembled; among whom were 
a number of little girls about Emily’s age. They 
soon repaired to the garden, which was large and 
beautiful. There were a great variety of fruit 
trees and flowering shrubs, and the strawberriss 
were in great perfection. There were garden 
chairs upon a luxurious green bank, under the 
shade of some fine large trees; here the company 
rested, and were refreshed with strawberries and 
cream. For two or three hours, the children were 
as happy as children could be; but as all pleasures 
must have an end, so had this; the hour of sepa- 
ration arrived, and they all went to their homes. 

During her ride, Emily talked much to her 
mother of the pleasure she had enjoyed, and said 
she should now go to her work the next day with 
much less reluctance than she had expected. 

Emily rose very early the next morning, and 
set about her task with great diligence. By the 
time she was summoned to her father’s study, 
she had nothing left in her basket, but several 
balls of thread and sewing silk tangled together; 
and some needles, that for want of care in 
fastening the needle-book, were scattered in the 





More than once, she laid down her hands in 
despair; but she began with renewed resolution. 
Her task was at last completed, and Emily was 
very happy. 

‘* And now, my dear child,” said her mother, 
‘*I do believe, that, if you live to be a woman, 
you wll look back with pleasure and profit to 
the exertion you have been making. You have 
learned the disadvantages of disorder; and I 
trust you will be as thoroughly convinced of the 
beauty and convenience of order. But remem- 
ber that the reformation of bad habits must be a 
gradual work. We must not despair because we 
cannot overcome all our evils at once. The 
world ‘ itself was not made in a day.’’ F. 

{Juvenile Miscellany. 
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ELIZABETH R, CAPEN, 

This youth died in Portland, Me. a-few months 
since, aged eighteen years. For some time she 
had Jain on a bed of languishment; and there, 
shut out from the noisy scenes of the world, 
she was led to contemplate His character, who 
always appears to the penitent heart, the chief 
among ten thousand—the one altogether love- 
ly. Although but few were made acquainted 
with the exercises of her mind, it is confident] 
believed, that they were such as led her hum- 
bly to trust in her crucified Redeemer for grace 
and salvation. She bore the deprivations of a 
sick bed with composure, and seemed ever willing 
to bow submissively to the will of Heaven. When 
least expected by her friends, the messenger came, 
and her joyful spirit winged its way to the happy 
regions of immortality. 

From the diary of Elizabeth, the following pas- 
sages have been taken, which were written about 
two years previous to her decease. 

On her sixteenth birth day she wrote, ‘Te 
what little purpose have I lived. I have rebelled 
against God, and broken his commandments. 
O, that I might repent of my sins, and flee to the 
Saviour now.’ 

A day or two after, on the Sabbath she wrote, 
‘The text in the morning was Luke 13: 1~3, 
It was very solemn; but O, how little do I re- 
member of it. In the afternoon it was Jude 1: 
3. It was addressed chiefly to Christians; but 
concluded by addressing sinners. Staid at the 
communion. It was a very solemn sight. O, 
that I were a Christian. My heart is very hard. 
I desire to feel what a sinner I am, but cannot. 
I am convinced there is no happiness in anything 
but religion. I think I should prefer to have 
religion and be poor, than to possess great riches 
and die a sinner.” 

On the next day: ‘It is expected that a three 
days’ meeting, will commence in this place, to- 
morrow. A number of ministers of the gospel 
are expected [from neighboring towns.] O, 
that they may come in the fulness of the gospel, 
and that much good may be done through their 
instrumentality.’ 

Three months after, she wrote the following. 
‘Many of my young companions are taken, while 
Iam left. Why is it? Is not religion for me as 
well as for them? Itis. Why then, am I not a 





Christian? O, that this revival may not pass by 
and I be left. O, Saviour, soften this hard heart, 
and wash away my sins, 








Youth’s Companion. 




















‘ Dear Saviour, steep this rock of mine | 
In thine own crimson sea; 
None but a bath of blood divine, 
Can melt the flint away.’ 
What, oh what, can be more lovely than piety | 
in youth? What individual can feel himself! 
safe, while he is living in rebellion against God? | 
Vou here see that one was cut down in the) 
spring-tide of life. And. doubtless, while the | 
song and the dance, and the voice of the sy-| 
ren were engaging your attention, she was de-| 
lighting herself in those spiritual enjoy ments | 
which alone bring joy and satisfaction to the} 
immortal mind. Ye giddy throng, prepare! 
yourselves, by prayer and penitence, by a godly | 


) 
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life and holy conversation, for an inheritance that | 
never fades away. Then also will your end be} 
peace—your death triumphant—and your eternity | 
glorious. [S. S. Instructor. 





SABBATH SCHOOL. 








REVIVAL IN A SABBATH SCHOOL. 

Ricumonp, Va.—Mr. James C. Crane writes 
to the Editor of the S. S. Journal, under date of 
December 11, 1833:— 

On Sabbath morning, the 24th of November, 
we assembled as usual in one room. A few min- 
utes before the hour of opening the school, each 
teacher was requested to engage in silent prayer | 
until the time arrived. This request was at once | 
complied with, and evidently produced a very sol- 
emn feeling both among teachers and scholars. 

As soon as the opening exercises were conclu- 
ded, I visited the Ist class in the female depart- 
ment, composed of girls from ten to sixteen years | 
of age, some of whom had been thoughtful for | 
some time. I learned that one of these had found | 
mercy the day previous, and was rejoicing in the 
Saviour, and four more were weeping and earnestly 
requested, that Christians should pray for them. 
When this became known to the school, every | 
officer and teacher, with probably thirty scholars, } 
were melted into tears. One teacher and the} 
librarian, who, although attentive and thoughtful, | 
had before manifested no peculiar anxiety on the | 
subject of religion, were made to weep bitterly, | 
and seemed to feel deeply anxious to be saved. 
All the regular exercises of the school were aban- | 
doned, and each teacher in tears commenced a| 
close and earnest conversation with the children, 
affectionately pointing out to them their sinfulness, 
and the necessity of an immediate resort to the | 
Saviour. The feeling was deep and pungent, and | 
the result has proved that it was really the. work | 
of the Lord. 

Up to this time, twenty of the scholars, from 
ten to eighteen years of age, have been made the 
hopeful subjects of grace, together with the teach-| 
er and librarian before referred to. And some | 
14to 16 more, are anxiously inquiring what they | 
must do, and many others are thoughtful. Our} 
school contains twenty officers and teachers, and | 
we have from 80 to 90 scholars generally in atten- | 
dance. 
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All the officers and teachers are now| 
hopefully pious. 

About two years and a half ago, we had a pre- 
cious revival in the school and church, and about 
forty persons connected with the school were, du- | 
Fing-oneyear, brought to a knowledge of the truth. 
Nine, who were then scholars, are now active teach- 
ers in this and other schools. One who was made 
a subject of mercy during the last revival, and 
was then a scholar, has since become a teacher. 
About one year since, he prevailed on 7 or 8 
young persons, all apprentices, to enter the school 
and form a class, at the head of which he was 
placed; four of these are now rejoicing in Christ. 





SABBATH SCHOOL ENERGY. 

The following anecdote was related by Profes- 
sor Stowe at one of the late public meetings in 
Cincinnati. 

‘© T knew a pious young man, who was sustain- 
ing himself at aliterary institution by the labor of 
his own hands, and almost as a matter of course, 





in him the true energies of Christianity began to 
developethemselves. His feelings became much 
affected by the spiritual condition of a populous 
neighborhood, which had never enjoyed religious 
privileges, and consequently did not appreciate 
them. He visited the families of that neighbor- 
hood from house to house, and endeavored to open 
a religious meeting among them. They would 
permit no such thing. Not discouraged, this 
young man turned to the children, and went round 
and invited them one by one, to meet him on Sun- 
day mornings in a Sunday school. Several chil- 
dren acceded to the proposal, and then he again 
went round to find a room for them to meet in; 
but every door was closed against him. He told 
the children to meet him under the shade of atree 
upon a grassy bank; and thither they came, and 
he prayed with them, and taught them to study the | 
word of God, and the little children were delighted 





to week, with increasing interest, and increasing | 
numbers; till one Lord’s day morning opened with | 
acoldstorm of rain. This teacher repaired to his 


| 
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with their Sunday school. So it went on from week | nt Sens 





being like the drop of water and the little mountain 
stream. “Is it possible,” exclaimed the mighty river 
* that I have been thus collecting tribute from half the 
world, only to become nothing at last?” 

Tis thus with thee, oh man!—Thou beginnest in 
insignificance, like the drop of water: thou becomest 
a laughing, leaping, brawling thing like the brook: 
thou waxest proud and great like the mighty river; 
and ere thou canst say in the vanity of thy heart— 
‘¢ What an illustrious mortal am I,” thou art lost in 
Eternity. 





Reproof from a Child. 


The following anecdote was communicated for the 
Sabbath School Magazine, by a Sabbath School 
Teacher, who was a witness of the fact. 

A father having taken several of his children to see 
some amusements, where there was much cursing and 
swearing, and other wickedness, a little girl (about 
eight years old) who was a Sunday scholar, said to him, 
‘Father, I am afraid you have made God angry.’ 

‘Because you have done like old 
“Who was Eli, then?? She replied in the words 
of her catechism, ‘ He was a good old man, but God 
was angry with him for not keeping his children from 
wickedness.’ * But Iam nota good eld man.’ Then, 


tree at the usual time, supposing some few children | father, you are twice as bad as Eli wif you are not 
might be there; and there indeed he found almost good yourself, and lead your children ingo wickedness.’ 


his whole school; wet and cold it is true, but they | 


had warm hearts in their bosoms, and how could | 


they forego the enjoyments of their beloved Sun-| 


A little Grandson’s Question. 
A gentleman on Long-Island brought forward his 











} are not able to return. 
| in your memory, and when you open your heart to 


| your best benefactors. 


z : | strong argument against the Bible;—declaring j 
day school for a single morning? The teacher of all * , _ Aggro: 


; | face of all present, “lam seventy years of age, and 
took off his hat, and prayed as usual for the bles-. have never seen sucha place as hell, «fter all that has 


sing of God upon the exercises, and began to teach, | been said about it.” His little grandson, of about sev- 


when a man inthe place told him that for that; en years of age, who was all the while listening to the 
conversation, asked him, ‘Grand-daddy, have you 


time, he might take the children into the stable. , ’ 
The teacher turned to the children and said: —|°"er been dead yet? There the conversation ended, 
at least for that time. 


‘* The man offers us the use of his stable, and it 
was in a stable that Jesus Christ took shelter, 
when he was a little child:—Let us go.” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is what I mean by the en- 
ergies of Christianity. { Cincinnati Journal. 





The Root of Evil. 

‘ Mother,’ said a little boy, ‘I don’t see why people 
want to be rich! I am sure it must be very vexa- 
tious,’—‘ So it is, child, but how happened you to 
think of this just now?’—* because’ suid the boy, ‘I 
have a fourpence thit my sister gave me, and I have 
_~..... | been thinking all day how I should spend it. What 
should I do then, if I had a great many thousand dol- 
lars? § Why probably, child, you would be a great 
many thousand times more unhappy, if you were self- 
ish enough to wish to expend it all on yourself, and for 
yourself, ° - [Juv. Repository. 





MISCELLANY. 








How to be Happy. 

Thank every person who does you a favor. Re- 
member, and speak of those, who show you kindness. 
Ingratitude isa crime. To forget any good which 
has ever heen done you, is a fault. Some have ren- 
dered you services so great, that you can never repay 
them. Your parents have, and are doing it every y 
Probably other friends have given you gifts, which you 
These you should treasure up 





Little Questions for little Folks. 
On Scripture THREATENINGS. 

1. Where does the Scripture say that all liars shall 
have their portion ?”? 

2, What will become of him who being “ often re- 
proved, hardeneth his neck ?” 

3. What must be the end of him “that believeth 
not? 

4, What does God’s word say about “ the prayer of 
the wicked ?” 

5. What does the Lord say he will do to“ him that 
taketh his name in vain?” 

6. What was to be the end of the eye that mocked 
‘at his father,” and despised ‘to obey his mother?” 

7. What is set “ against them that do evil?” 

8. What will be the end of those that “live after 
the flesh?” 

6 What will become of * the hypocrite’s hope?” 

10. What shall be done to “the companion of 
fools?” [London Teacher’s Offering. 


God, remember them. Every night and morning ask 
Him in your prayers, to bless your benefactors. ‘Those 
who have taken the pains to give you good advice, 
are your benefactors. So are all those who have labor- 
ed to instruct you. Knowledge is one of the most 
precious gifts, therefore your teachers are among 
Be docile to all their instrue- 
tions. Lay up their words in your memory, After 

ou cease to be under their care, do not forget them. 

Vherever you meet them, treat them with marked 
respect. ‘Esteem them very highly in love for their 
work’s sake.? It is one sign of a good child, to he be- 
loved by his Instructer. And if children remember 
with regard, those who have.instructed them, it proves 
that they prize wisdom, and are capable of grati- 
tude. 








The Drop of Water, the Brook, the River and 
the Ocean. —— 

A drop of water that sparkled like a jewel in the sun, 
once fell from the clouds, into a littl mountain 
stream, and ere it lost its identity, exclaimed in all the 
anguish of desolation: * Alas! what a eatastrophe—I 
am swallowed up in immensity.”’ The little stream 
laughed, as it leapt down the mountain side, at the 
| lamentation of such an insignificant thing as a drop of 
| water, and vain of its consequence, continued brawl- 
ing, its crystal way, in all the pride of conscious supe- 
riority, until at length, with a sudden plunge fell head- 
long into a mighty river, and like the drop of water 
was lost in a moment, crying out in its last agonies, 
«© O, Fate! who would have thought a brook of my size 
could be swallowed so easily??? The river murmured 
its contempt for the little foolish stream, and continued 
its course, gathering strength and pride, hreaking 
through mountains, tearing the rocks from their seats, 
and coursing in a thousand meanders through flowery 
meadows, until it found its way to the vast and mei-}' 
ancholy ocean, in whose boundless waste it lost its 
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THE LEAVES OF AUTUMN. 





The leaves of autumn pass away, 
And-summer’s brightest flowers decay: 

The fairest things below the be 

But bloom awhile, then fade, and die: 

And all of beauty, all of bloom 

On earth, is passing to the tomb. 

But there is something that will live, 

When light the sun shall cease to give; 

When moons no more shall set or rise, 

And stars shall quit the darkened skies: 

And vanished in eternity, 

Time and this earth shall cease to be. 

It is the sovt—the better part, 

That which is thinking in my hear: 

°Tis that which never can decay, 

Though all things else shall pass away 

My body in the dust shall lie, 

My soul can never, never die.—[ Youth’s Friend. 
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